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EVENTS 


Editorial 


THE SORRY STATE OF ENGLISH IN COLLEGE 


emphasis that English gets 
in the elementary and secondary schools, It is virtually 
a universal requirement in colleges and universities 
Whatever may be taught indifferently or poorly, 
there is every right to expect that English at least should 





Kew supyecIs receive the 


else 


be taught with success 

Ihe evidence, however, is mounting that the 
achieved in the teaching of English are somewhat short 
of successful. In Nov., 1959, Dean William G. Warren of 
the Law School, Columbia University, once again com 
plained that his school was forced to do “correctional 
work in an effort to overcome the new students’ defi 
ciencies in the writing of English, Not many deans of 
professional and graduate schools have been so frank 


results 


Law students, one might infer, come for the most part 
from liberal arts colleges rather than from the lowe 
depths of academe, the schools of education and of busi 


The perennial pursuers of perfection on the campus 
too preoccupied with beating the 
scapegoats to pay adequate attention to the 
weaknesses in their own circles. The endeavor toward 
excellence is by no means the peculiar province of one 
set of specialists—it should be the objective of the entire 
institution, All departments and faculties should be 
held up to the highest academic standards, whether in 
English or in any other field 

A logical suggestion comes from Prof, Warren G. Rice 
chairman, department of English language and literature 
University of Michigan, who insists that “the whole col 


ness 
have 
scholastic 


evidently been 


lege is responsible for the development of communi 
cation skills Every instructor, accordingly, should re 
quire his students to write correct understandable 
elegant English. The tendency to substitute field trips 
or extra courses in place of research reports or theses 


student's 
the widespread use of 


amounts to a reduction of the 
writing English prose. Likewise 
‘objective’ tests in place of essay examinations tends to 
convince the student that consecutive writing is of rel 
atively minor significance 

It. is small comfort that Oxtord University complained 
in 1959 of “pitiably feeble vocabulary,” “erratic spelling 
and crude punctuation,” and “inadequate reading 
in both width and depth” by students in the Preliminary 
Examination and in the Final Honour School of English 
Language and Literature. Nor may we take 
fact that the Soviet professors are very dissatisfied with 
student knowledge of the Russian language. We can 
make no claims of quality in higher education until we 
can raise the level of the English written and spoken by 
college and university students 


exper lence in 


WittiAmM W. BrRicKMAN 


SHORTAGE OF HIGH-CALIBRE FACULTY 

IN HIS ADDRESS to the Rotary Club, Columbus, Ohio 
Nov, 30, 1959, Pres. Novice G. Fawcett, Ohio State Uni 
versity, included the following observations 

“The shortage of well-qualified professors grows more 
critical with each passing year; in all likelihood, we shall 
never have enough truly competent college and university 
teachers to go around The Ohio State University 
is but one of many in the nation whose students are re 
ceiving, immediately upon graduation, higher  salarics 
than many of the men and women who train them, Yet 
all our beautiful buildings, our magnificent libraries 
our shining laboratories—important as they are as tools 
of learning—would be empty shells without competent 
teachers 

‘Only by attracting and holding 
can any university hope to achieve its potential for great 
ness. But to attract and hold a high-calibre faculty re 
not only adequate funds for salaries but the 


a high-calibre faculty 


quires 


refuge in the 


means for providing adequate opportunities for con 


tinued scholarly growth. And not the least of these, | 
might add, are funds for travel to scholarly meetings 


cross-fertilization 
incalculable 


Ihe intellectual stimulation and the 
of ideas derived from are of 
value in a university's pursuit of excellence.” 


such meetings 


TOWARD WORLD-WIDE ACTION ON JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY AND YOUTH MALADJUSTMENT 


MEETING has recommended _ that 
major project to seek causes 


AN  INTERNATIONAI 
Unesco launch a world-wide 
and remedies for all aspects of the social maladjustment 
of youth, including juvenile delinquency. The recom 


mendation was made unanimously by 78 representatives 
of 50 international nongovernmental organizations who 
met Nov, 3-4, 1959, in Paris for consultation on Unesco's 


proposed program for 1961 and 1962. 

If proposed to the Unesco General Conference meeting 
in 1960 and adopted, their suggestion would add another 
‘major project” to the three which Unesco is already 
operating for the extension of primary education in 
Latin America, scientific research on arid lands, and 
better mutual understanding between East and West 

The viewpoint of the meeting was summed up by the 
chairman, Dr. Paul M. Limbert, secretary-general of the 
World Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
Juvenile delinquency affects only a small proportion of 
youth, but it is a symptom of a deeper restlessness affect 
ing all youth. I believe that our great task is to help 
youth find their place in a disoriented society and, at the 
same time, do all we can to bring about changes in so 
ciety itself 

Dr, Limbert reported that the educators, social workers 
medical men, trade youth work 
ers, and vocational guidance specialists at the meeting 
felt that Unesco’s job is to take the results of research 
and interpret them to those who deal with youth. “In 
othe bridge the gap between the 
specialist and the practitioner 

He pointed out that the social maladjustment of youth 
despite a rise in living standards and 
crops up in highly developed 
countries alleviated in 
security, in rapidly developing countries where industrial 
ization and migration into big cities are shattering tra- 
ditional tribal or family restraints, and even in nations 
where economic systems undergone a complete rev 


lawvers union leaders, 


words, Unesco must 


is now world-wide 
in the number of schools. I 
we fare 


where the state has 


have 
olution 

Ihe four critical periods which youth must face are 
the transition from school to work; the preparation for 
family life in the light of shifting standards in family 
relationships; involvement in social, racial, and othe 
group tensions; and preparation for paruicipating in the 
affairs of their community and nation, “I think that the 
stress should not be primarily in giving information to 
vouth about energy or economic developments 
but on helping them see the implications of these de- 
velopments,” Dr. Limbert The emphasis should 
be on understanding knowl 
edge for its own sake 


atomic 


said 


and participation, not on 


MICHIGAN'S NON-DISCRIMINATION POLICY 


On Nov. 20, 1959. the regents of the University of 
Michigan adopted a by-law spelling out the university's 
policy of non-discrimination, The text of the by-law is 
[Ihe University shall not discriminate against 
any person because of race, color religion, creed, national 
origin or ancestry. Further, it shall work for the elimina 
tion of discrimination: (1) in private organizations rec 
ognized by the University, and (2) from non-Universitv 
sources where students and the employees of the Uni 
versity are involved 

The regents emphasized that the University of Mich 
igan always has practiced a policy of non-discrimination 
in the administration management of its internal 
affairs, The by-law was adopted to provide a clear-cut 
and concise statement of this policy 


as follows 
} 


and 








THOUGHT PROCESSES IN 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


KUCKNELL UNiverstry will inaugurate its newly revised 
curriculum in business administration in February, ac 
cording to Russell A, Headley, chairman, department of 
cconomics and business administration, Reorganization of 
the curriculum has been made possible by a grant of $25 
000 from the Ford Foundation 

Ihree major areas will be covered in the new cul 
riculum—accounting, business administration, and eco 
nomics, The new curriculum also provides analytical tools 
by required work in mathematics, logic, and in the be 
havioral sciences, as well as in economics and business 
administration courses 

Ihe time has come to give more stress to thought 
processes and less to particularized subject matte Dr 
Headley said. “At present, students spend much of their 
time learning ways of doing things that become outmoded 
almost before they are grasped and learned. Therefore 
what is needed, and what this new curriculum will pro 
vide, is a curriculum which will prepare the future ad 
ininistrator for decision-making 


THE FACULTY’S ROLE IN 
UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION 


THE NATION is facing a steady decline in the influence 
of the faculty on the policies of universities and colleges 
stated Dr. Fred Harrington, vice-president of academi 
affairs, University of Wisconsin, on Nov. 16, 1959. to the 
university chapter of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. “Most university trustees tend to think 
the faculty is fine individually, but a beast in the col 
lective sense, This seems to be true over much of the na 
tion, and the faculties are taking this lying down, What 
faculties need is to have a real partnership between the 
trustees and themselves so the two groups get to know one 
another better. Here at Wisconsin, our faculty has always 
had a reputation of being strong. It is still strong and is 
an active voice in University policies. However, the UW 
faculty could set an even more obvious example for other 
faculties. 

Dr, Harrington claimed that the “new group of admin 
istrators are a professional managing team."’ Most of them 
have not had, nor will they ever have, experiences in the 
classroom. “It is in these situations that the grave faculty 
trustee-administration lack of understanding is most obvi 
ous.” In these situations, the faculties seem to fade into 
the background and the administration makes the de 
cisions, Dr. Harrington said 

The problem of the faculty making administrative o1 
policy decisions by way of committees is often the fault 
of the faculty. Many faculty people are “utterly incom 
petent to form policy decisions,” but many do have “a 
great deal to offer in policy matters. The problem wit 
most faculty committees is that they get bogged down 
the detail work of the problem. Faculties must learn 
shove aside the details and get at the meat of the prob 
lem, Once they form the basic policy decision, the details 
can be worked out by the administrators 

The UW vice-president and professor of history likened 
the declining influence of the nation’s faculties to “a 
machine which, when not used, gets rusty and cannot 
operate efficiently in an emergency. The strong admin 
istrator, the sound trustees, the intellectually secure in 
stitution must have faculty support. The whole strength of 
an institution of higher education rests on faculty power 


if it declines, then higher-education will also decline 
‘ 


THE TASKS OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
A STATEMENT by the New York Board of Regents, “The 
People of New York State and Today's Challenge to Ed 
ucation,” released Nov. 2. 195%. calls for schools and col 
leges which 
1. Lead each individual student to the highest level of 
attainment of which he is capable. To this end, they must 


Continued on page 
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A Second Look at American Edueation 
By ERIC A. WALKER 


President, Pennsylvania State University 


Ix ‘“TRiSTRAM SHANDY,” Laurence Sterne, the 
eccentric 18th-century English novelist and 
clergyman, wrote that “The ancient Goths 

of Germany had a wise custom of debating every- 
thing of importance twice—once drunk and once 
sober: drunk that their councils might not lack 
vigour; sober that they might not lack discre- 
tion,” 

During the last two years, the importance of 
higher education has probably been more elo- 
quently and more energetically advanced by 
more people than at any other time in recorded 
history. Insofar as I can see, this massive reafhi- 
mation of the value of education was triggered by 
a growing realization that the boys and girls who 
were forcing the elementary schools onto double 
shifts throughout our country would be ready 
one day for college. This realization was fol- 
lowed by a shortage of engineers and scientists so 
severe that it threatened to imperil our economy 
and endanger our security. This shortage gen- 
erated insistent demands for increasing the num- 
ber of young people being trained in technical 
and professional fields. Even before this problem 
was resolved, Russia launched the first of her 
Sputniks, shocking the American people into a 
belated realization of the Soviet Union's phenom- 
enal advances in science and technology. 

Interest generated by these events touched off 
a debate that often has been conducted more 
along the lines of an argument than along those 
of an examination or a discussion. Almost every- 
one has become involved. A vocal naval officer 
made his name known throughout the land by 
advocating a return to the Three R’s. A nation- 
ally syndicated political analyst found virtue in 
the Little Rock situation because it forced the 
students into private schools, which are, he 
claimed, superior per se to the public ones. In- 
dustrial leaders made speeches extolling the 
value of a liberal education, while their recruit- 
ers continued to search for technically trained 
graduates. A famed economist advanced a “‘buy- 
now, pay-later” plan to finance higher education 
out of increased fees and tuition. The list could 
be extended almost endlessly. 

Of course, those charged with the responsibil- 
ity for the education of our youth—the teachers 
and administrators of our schools, colleges, and 
universities—added their voices to the debate. 
Perhaps because of their many years of compar- 
ative isolation from public scrutiny, they seemed 


aa 


unprepared for this opportunity to explain their 
work and their needs and to enlist popular sup- 
port for their programs. Rather than deal with 
fundamental issues, many of them chose instead 
to parade their quarrels with others of their pro- 
lession and to air their private squabbles. 

The debate has centered around such subjects 
as quality versus quantity, the sciences versus 
the humanities, the Three R’s versus progressive 
education, public support versus private. Under- 
girding everything else has been the question of 
who is to pay for education in our country—and 
this question, in turn, has implications concern 
ing the objectives of education. Even the pre- 
viously accepted position that mass education 
is requisite to the proper operation of a democ- 
racy has been challenged. Over all, the debate 
has been marked more by prejudice than by 
knowledge, more by opinion than by fact, more 
by vested interest than by public concern. 

It certainly has been vigorous, and it has not 
been entirely sober. But we no longer can afford 
to indulge ourselves. It is time we took the sec- 
ond look—the sober to find out what the 
debate has produced so far, to gather some hard 
facts, to find out what we need to do to improve 
our educational offerings, and to set about doing 
these things calmly and energetically. We must 
find out where we are and where we wish to go 

and then we must chart a course that will get 


one 


us there. Primarily, we must come to some solid 
decisions about what we teach; how we teach it: 
to whom we teach it; how much we should sup- 
port the teaching of it, both financially and 
morally; and how that financial support is to be 
channeled from the people to the colleges and 
universities. 

Handicapping our progress in the 
business of getting on with this work has been a 
vague, ill-defined, but nonetheless powerful as- 
sumption that, in education, quality and quan- 
tity, like oil and water, do not mix. According 
to this assumption, we can provide a small num- 
ber of people with a good education or we can 
provide a larger number with a poor education. 
We cannot, however, provide a good education 
tor a large number of people. Therefore, we 
should concentrate energies and our re- 
sources on the cultivation of quality, since mass 
cannot substitute for excellence. 

This assumption, and the conclusion based 
is meaningful and valid only when 


serious 


our 


upon it, 
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quality in education is measured against an arbi 
trary, fixed standard. In today’s mythology, the 
standard most widely used as a measuring stick 
consists of a small, private liberal-arts college, 
preferably located in the New England hills. It 
is, quite frankly, the Harvard or Yale of about 
100 years ago. 

The assumption of a single standard for ex 
cellence in higher education has nurtured some 
unfortunate prejudices—prejudices that have 
such serious implications for higher education 
in our country that they might easily spell the 
difference of whether we do or do not solve the 
difhcult problems we face. 

One of these prejudices relates to size. It some- 
how has become fixed in American legend that 
the smaller the institution, the better the edu- 
cation offered by it. Conversely, it is believed that 
a large university, simply because it is large, can 
not maintain high quality in its instructional 
programs. This prejudice blithely ignores the fact 
that Harvard, which is generally believed to be 
America’s best university, is not a small institu- 
tion. With over 12,000 full-time students, it 
ranks 16th in enrollment among America’s al 
most 2,000 colleges and universities. 

The quality of the instruction depends on the 
quality of the teaching, not upon the size of 
the institution. I suspect it is as easy to get poor 
teaching in a small college as it is in a large uni- 
versity. If there is an advantage one way or the 
other, it lies with the large institution, since it 
ordinarily is able to provide the instructor with 
more and better tools to help him do a better 
job—counseling and guidance services, libraries, 
laboratories, and the like. In some disciplines, 
such as engineering, the physical sciences, and 
the life sciences, the equipment necessary for 
instruction, at least at the upper levels, is today 
so expensive that work in them cannot be offered 
at all in small institutions. 

Closely associated with the prejudice about 
size is another that associates quality with a low 
teacher-student ratio. We accept this as we accept 
a maxim in mathematics: being self-evident, it 
requires no proof. But scholarly and scientifi 
history is cluttered with the shards of “‘self-evi- 
dent” truths that have proved to be false upon 
examination. Nothing is more self-evident than 
that the sun revolves around the earth. 

Actually, there is disturbingly solid evidence 
that Mark Hopkins could have put many stu- 
dents on the other end of his log without serious- 
ly reducing the effectiveness of his instruction. 
This evidence does not prove that large classes 
are more effective than srrall ones. It does, how 
ever, shift the burden of proof onto the propo 
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nents of small classes at does 


And it 


confirm the wisdom of re-examining this ancient 


all costs. 


pedagogical maxim. 

\ third troublesome prejudice is the popular 
assumption that only certain types of subject 
matter and curricula are respectable. According 
to this prejudice, vocational and, to a lesser de 
gree, professional programs never can carry @s 
much prestige as do the traditional programs in 
the liberal arts and sciences. Pres. John Gardnet 
of the Carnegie Corporation has pointed out the 
fallacy and the danger of this prejudice by re 
minding us that we must have both plumbers 
and philosophers and that, unless we provide 
quality education for both, neither our pipes 
nor our ideas will hold water. Lip service given 
to academic snobbery of this sort can serve only 
to weaken valuable and important programs. 

Coupled with this prejudice is the legend that 
instruction in public institutions must, in and 
of itself, be inferior to that offered by private 
institutions. It is not surprising to find that there 
is no evidence to support such a belief. There 
are weak institutions among the public institu 
tions, and there are weak institutions among 
the private ones. There also are institutions 
of both types that offer outstanding programs 
In fact, differences from institution to institu 
tion are far more significant than any imagined 
differences between the institutions classified 
support. Whereas Harvard is 
generally considered to be America’s most out 
standing university, the University of California, 
according to a survey made by the Chicago Trib 
une, has the most distinguished faculty. Even a 
generalization about the quality of the instruc 
tion offered at any one institution, public or pri 
vate, is meaningless without reference to a par- 
ticular program within the institution. All the 
institutions that | know anything about are seek 
ing quality in the programs they offer, and most 
of them are achieving this objective to a far great 
er degree than they are usually given credit for 


by control or 


Finally, it seems fixed in American pedagogical 
mythology that programmatic quality is associat 
ed with the I.Q. of the student; the brighter the 
student, the better the 
Pointing out that excellence in 
pends on “teachers with a genius for cultivating 
young minds,” 


education he receives 


education de 


the Chicago Tribune goes on to 
say that “such teaching can be productive only 
when there are superior students 

Why? Quality in education surely must be 
measured by the student’s progress rather than 
by his inherent mental equipment. Some of the 
most know 


productive education | anything 


about is being carried out by dedicated, capable 
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teachers working with mentally retarded chil 
dren. As a matter of fact, the superior student, 
it seems to me, is better able to overcome the 
effects of a shoddy education than is the less 
gifted student. 

These prejudices, and the assumption of a 
single standard of excellence in education on 
which they are based, tend either to force all our 
institutions of higher education into a single 
mold, a single pattern, or to force some institu 
tions, or programs within them, to bear the 
stigma of inferiority. We can afford neither 
alternative. 

In America, we have many different types of 
educational institutions offering work in many 
different disciplines with many different aims 
and objectives. This diversity is one of our great- 
est sources of national strength. The individual 
talents and abilities of the American people are 
our most valuable resource. But all people do 
not have the same type of talents and abilities, 
interests and ambitions that can be developed 
through a standardized education. Nor is ow 
society and the that 
simple that they are well served by an academic 


economy supports It so 


and professional body as nearly homogenous as 


a standard training program can make it. In 
other words, neither the individuals in our so 
ciety nor its economy would be well served by a 
standardized system of higher education. Rather 
than narrowing the diversity we now have, we 
need to broaden it. 

But a diversified system of higher education is 
workable only if we honor all parts of it. A stu- 
dent is not willing to pursue a program he 
knows is considered inferior, even if it is exactly 
the program best suited for developing his par 
ticular interests and abilities. No teacher or ad 
ministrator will choose to work for an institution 
that never can hope to attain any real distinction 
because its programs lie outside the pale of re- 
spectability. 

To achieve real diversity in our educational 
programs, we must develop a concept that per- 
mits each institution to be measured and eval- 
uated in terms of its own objectives and its own 
aims. We do not measure the excellence of a Jeep 
by comparing it with a Cadillac. Rather, we 
measure it against its ability to perform those 
tasks for which a Jeep is designed. In the same 
cannot the 
technical institute by comparing its programs 
offered by Harvard. We 


technical institute in 


way, we evaluate excellence of a 


with those must be 


able to evaluate a terms 
of how well it performs its own job—that of pro- 
ducing semiprofessional workers of the highest 


quality. 
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In our second look at education, then, we need 
to eliminate from our discussions these pre}- 
udices and the assumption of a single standard 
of excellence on which they are based. But in 
what directions should 
aimed? I should like to suggest that there are at 
least six areas that need immediate and search- 


these discussions be 


ing attention 

In the first place, we need to take another look 
at the way in which our collegiate programs are 
structured. Our multiple-major, single-level “‘sys- 
tem” of baccalaureate education provides an al- 
most unlimited choice of subject-matter areas fot 
our young people to specialize in, but it provides 
almost no mechanism for adjusting the type of 
education offered to the various types of abilities 
and talents of our students. 

Our present 
only proper training for useful work in our so- 


system seems to insist that the 
ciety is somehow inherently tied to the four-year, 
130-semester-hour program. Actually, our one- 
tier educational program is extremely wasteful of 
brainpower. By feeding our potential philoso 
phers, scientists, and scholars with too much 
“how” and not enough “why” and by feeding ow 
potential technicians and semiprofessionals with 
too much “why” and not enough “how,” we fail 
to produce either good philosophers or good 
technicians. And we lose a lot of good talent in 
the process. 

This situation clearly indicates, it seems to me, 
that we must devise graduated, flexible edu- 
cational programs if we are to educate all stu 
dents to the highest possible level from which 
they are able to profit. Such a system would pro- 
at least three levels of training: two-yeal 


prepare young 


vide 
technical-institute 
people for semiprofessional positions; the regulan 
four-year programs for preparing our engineers, 
teachers, and other professionals; and seven-year 


training to 


doctoral programs for our potential scientists, 
scholars, and philosophers. 

We have the framework for such a system now, 
but it is only embryonically developed, perhaps 
because of the assumption of a single standard. 
Phese should be separate, distinct programs espe 
cially designed to meet the aims and objectives 
of each type of training. I believe it is clearly 
agreed already that the technical-institute pro- 
gram should not be simply a dilute solution of 
the four-year program. The two have quite dil- 
ferent objectives and quite different purposes, 
and each should be designed with these different 
objectives and purposes in mind. 

It is 
principle applies to our doctoral programs. The 


not clearly understood that the same 


terminal 


bachelor’s curriculum is designed as a 
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student 


The 


may elect to superimpose some graduate work on 


program, complete within itself. 


top of tt to qualify for a doctor's degree. The 


t 1 ; 
doctor's program should be designed to satisly 


its own objectives and purposes and not as a 
supplement to the four-year program. 

In the second place, we must conduct som 
bold, into the nature of the edu 
cative process to determine ways in which su 


basic research 
perior teaching can be extended to greater num 
bers of qualified students. There have been no 
significant “breakthroughs” in educational meth 
ods during this century—nothing that can com 
faintly with the break 
throughs that have revolutionized our industria! 


pare even industrial 
complex. Yet, nothing we now know indicates 
that such advances are impossible. 

\re the courses we offer the best we can devise 
iol preparation in today’s society? Can we meet 
the instructional loads that will be required of 
next 
methods of teaching? Are the traditional methods 


us in the few years through traditional] 
the best methods? Are we making the best pos 
sible use of the new techniques and new equip 
ment designed, for the most part, by graduates 
of our colleges and universities? 

How about class size? Are small classes neces 
sarily the 


possible classroom conditions for the most effec 


good in themselves? What are best 


tive teaching? 

Questions of this sort, answers to which we do 
have now, illustrate the need for research 
and how we teach it. Th: 


not 
into what we teach 
“state of the art” in education simply has not 
kept pace with the professions for which our jn 
stitutions attempt to prepare young people. ‘To 
correct this inequity, we need to direct some of 
talent onto the educative 


our research 


itself. 


proc CSS 


think we need to re-ex 
the 
most of 


In the third place, I 
aims and 
We do 


oul 


our methods we use to 
them. 


analysis: we 


amine 


achieve our teaching by 


students a situation and 
to break it down into its 


This is an 


give 
ask them to dissect it, 
component parts and classify them 
excellent method for 
takers, but it will not produce the innovators 

the geniuses needed to open for us the doors to 


producing cultural care- 


the unknown. Analysis is not creative. The crea 
live process is a synthetic one; and, if we are 
the brilliant new age we 


shall 


learn to recognize the spark of creativity in our 


io make the most of 


only recently have. entered, we have to 
young people and to fan it into a full-blown but 
lise iplined blaze. 


look 


svstem to see whether it has led us into too much 


Further, we must closely at the major 
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narrow specialization in all our colleges and de 
partments, the humanities as well as the sciences, 
the social sciences as well as engineering. The 
simple truth is that the humanities major today 
needs to know something about the impact ol 
science on our total culture, just as the budding 
scientist know something about out 
cultural heritage. We need specialists, but we 
need them broadly oriented and broadly trained 
so that they can transcend their narrow specialty 
to make their maximum contribution to oul 
total civilization. 


needs to 


to establish a 
talent early 


In the fourth place, we need 


systematic method of identifying 
enough to permit us to direct it into the prope 
channels. We cannot conserve brainpower unless 
where it is. We need, as a minimum, a 


system of qualifying examinations 


we know 
nation-wide 
for testing all students at least twice during thei 
ninth-grade 
a system could 


schooling once at the 
at the 12th. Such 
an orderly and productive method of 


precollege 
level and again 
provide 
discovering potential talent to replace our pres 
ent haphazard, unsystematic ones 


| du 


cation Act provide a good beginning upon which 


Ihe provisions of the National Detensé 


such a program can be erected. We must be care 
that the 
We cannot afford the 
know 


ful to see early 


fulfilled 


simply because we 


promise of the Act ts 
loss of talent 
don't where it is. To 
conserve or develop anything, we must first dis 
cover it 

We must, in the fifth place, change our na 
tional attitude toward scholarship. Our schools, 
colleges, and universities do not operate in a 
held by the 


at large has much to do with the kind of 


social vacuum. The genera] attitude 
public 
youth of 


institutions do for the our 


Our 
the 
But we 


job these 
certain, are not 
full 


expect 


students, I am 
level of 
hardly 


country 
intellectual 
them to 


working at thei 


Capacity can 
make any particularly significant sacrifices for, or 
motivated toward, the scholarly 


to be strongly 


lite when, as a society, we honor our professional 
football players and our ballad singers more than 
we honor our scientists and our philosophers 

We cannot afford to support this anti-intellec 
student and the 


appeal of science and scholarship. It 


tualism. It stands between the 


intrinsic 
stands between our youth and their full develop 


ment as mature, productive members of society 


It stands also between our educational institu 


tions and an adequate program of support for 


them 


Finally, we must find means for channeling a 


sreater percentage of our national wealth into 


our educational programs The upport for our 
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colleges and universities must come trom the 
people. There simply is no other 
support, regardless of whether it is channeled 
through tuition and fees, through appropriations 
from tax revenues, from gifts and grants, or from 
any combination of these. And it is impossible 
for me to believe that a people who can aftord 
to bet $2,250,000,000 a year at the horse races 
and spend $10,500,000,000 a year for liquor can- 
not afford to finance the best possible education 
for all young men and women who can profit 
from it. We can afford it if we want to afford it. 

Through two world wars and a_ prolonged 
Cold War, we have demonstrated our willingness 
and ability to protect ourselves militarily what- 
ever the cost. We have yet to demonstrate our 
willingness to educate our youth to protect oun 


source of 


way of life from ideological aggression; from 


professional, scientific, and cultural malnutri- 


tion; and from social and philosophical insufh- 
ciency. We shall have to do so soon. 

To the extent to which the Russian challeng« 
has dissipated our lethargy, it has been good for 
us. To the extent to which the problem of num- 
bers attention on needed reforms 
in our educational offerings, it, has been 
good for us. Perhaps, even in the triggering of 
the Great Debate, both these things have been 
The debate out 


has focused 


too, 


good for us. has been carried 
vigorously, if not entirely soberly 

But the time has come for us to add sobriety 
and clear thinking to our deliberations. We are 
in danger of proving the old saying that he who 
sins while drunk will be punished when sober. 
It is time to concentrate our energies on solving 
our basic problems, on charting our future 
course, on making basic decisions. It is time that 


we took the second look at education in America. 


The Catholic College and Sputnik — 


By The Very Rev. MICHAEL P. WALSH, S.J. 


President, Boston College 


, : 
k OR WELL OVER A YEAR, any educator who has 
made a speech without reference to Sputnik has 
been in danger of being criticized as unaware 
of recent developments in American education. 
Ever since the Russians succeeded in convincing 
the world that they have been deadly serious 
and successful in their everyone 
has been anxious to do something—anything 

about our educational weaknesses. Any number 
of reports—the latest, the Conant report—have 
been filed for the consideration of appropriate 
committees and of the public as a whole. All ol 
a sudden, individuals who never have given a 
thought to educational problems in their lives 
have gone into orbit and, as one educator said, 
started beeping. A tiny spark in the sky, struck 
from a Russian satellite, has cast a dispropor- 
tionately brilliant and embarrassing light upon 
very real and dangerous weaknesses in 
American education. We are critically short of 
scientists. We have neglected the gifted student. 


laboratories, 


some 


Curricula must be improved. And so far it has 


not eased anyone's fears to say that all is well 
with us and to write off the Russian successes as 
a momentary freak or a lucky break or an exag- 
geration. The dire threat to our national exist- 
ence, Which is so obviously implied in the Sput- 
nik, has shut off that retuge for us. It is much 
wiser and healthier to ask, no matter how pain- 
ful the answer, “How did this Soviet superiority 
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happen?” “How long has it been going on?” and 
“What are we doing about it?” 

\s to how it happened, Catholic philosophers 
have long had many sage animadversions to 
make about the vocationalism and the Positivism 
‘really anti-intellectualism) which have bedev- 
iled large areas of American educational thought 
and practice for 50 years or more. To the ques- 
tion, “What are we doing about it?” Catholic 
colleges have had answers which have been form- 
ulated and in operation for some time before 
Sputnik occasioned a public accounting of ou 
stewardship. 

First of all, Sputnik did not create the crisis 
in American education; it merely advertised it. 
If we have been grimly amused in the past, now 
we are appalled by some of the courses which 
have passed for education in the schools, courses 
like “good taste in television viewing,” “how to 
shop in a supermarket,” “bachelor living,” and 
“dry cleaning.” The ephemeral and anti-intellec- 
tual nature of these courses did not need a Sput- 
nik for their exposure; intelligent men have been 
scotting at this mentality in American education 
for years. 

But there is another philosophy, born of panic, 
which is not so easily distnissed, because it rec- 
fears about na- 


ommends itself so readily to our 


* Based on an address at the Block X 
High School, New York City, Feb. 9, 1959 


Xavier 


Dinner 
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tional security. | mean the philosophy which 
would harness all our energies and our genius 
lor a frankly desperate race with the Russians 
Age of Space. II 
double oO) 


lor scientific supremacy in an 
all that this that we 
triple our efforts, first to discover and then to 


means 1s must 


develop the scientific talents of our students, no 
And 


l am happy to report that Catholic colleges have 


one can reasonably quarrel with the plan 
| | 


been doing just that for some years. But if it 


means that the sciences must be cultivated to 
the exclusion of traditional wisdom as we have 
known it in the study of history, philosophy, 
theology, and the arts, I think the plan stands 
Mere scientific 


side of the ocean would not be less dangerous to 


self-condemned. robots on out 
our safety than the hurlers of ballistic missiles 
are on the other. Even if it were a mere eme1 


gency measure, would we not suffer in the long 
run if we placed our fate in the hands of a gen 
eration which had been uprooted from its cul 
tural past, stripped of the accumulated wisdom 
of the ages, and, though technically skilled to 
defend us, unable to understand the way of life 
it is defending and ultimately why it is defend- 
ing this life? If this seems a melancholy view, let 
that technical 


both of our coasts have always insisted that thei 


ine observe the best schools on 
students devote at least 20°, of their time to hu 
manistic and non-technical subjects. And they 
do this, not merely to avoid the nightmare which 
i have envisioned, but just simply to insure the 
production of good scientists. The noble nam«e 
of Scientist is an accolade which history has re 
served, but not for the technician who applies 
to the improvement of gimmicks the scientific 
principles which other and brighter minds have 
discovered. To produce the atom bomb was an 
extraordinary technical feat but not one-tenth 
the stroke of genius that was the discovery ol 
made the atom bomb 


the principles which 


The scientist is not a man whose vision 
technical skill, no mat 
that skill 


trained 


possible 
is restricted to a narrow 
salety 


ter how necessaryv—even to our 


may be; his is a vision which has been 
by a broad discipline to range widely at the out 
posts of human knowledge, to dream and to 
explore. 

Any nation which thinks it can replace that 
man with a production line of technicians and 
cngineers is a nation which is already headed 


books. I he 


technician may live off the capital of his insights 


atom bomb or not—for the histors 


and discoveries lor a while. But, unless that ma 
tion's educational system is geared to reproduc 


his kind in appreciable numbers, the dark night 
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of scientific and cultural stagnation cannot be 


very far off. 
Catholic 
ture and on principle to oppose any sue h dread 


education is committed by its na 


ful consummation as that. It is ironical in a way 
that the Church, which has been blamed for so 
many crises of the past, should really be honored 
in this one. Yet, that is what is happening. Dis 
interested students of our know that the 
American education is a vocation 
whimsical 


history 
real clisease ol 
alism which, in its haste to meet the 
demands of a passing moment, has neglected 
that humane which 
from the truly liberal education. It is not cricket 
perhaps, especially in a time of crisis, to say, “we 
told you so.” But those who are really frightened 
by the Soviet threat, yet wise enough to resist 
mere scientism, are redis 


broad and culture comes 


the facile solution of 
covering what Jesuit education, for one, never 
forgot: that scientific pioneers, statesmen, schol 
ars, and inspired teachers do not grow on any 
other academic regimen than the tough, mus 
cular diet of history, science, philosophy, and the 


arts. The humanities in a Jesuit school are not 
a pleasant collection of academic chit-chat, but 


intellectual disciplines which we use to toughen 
the mind, sharpen the imagination, and dis 


cipline them in the ways of right thinking 

But if 
this left-handed 
principles, | hasten to assure you that Catholic 
education has been under longer and heavier 
fire than have And 
before you shrug it off as a prejudice, let me as 
sure you again that the gunners in this case have 
not been the Pragmatists and the Positivists, but 
those who know the subject best—Catholics them 
selves. For all oun protesting that we have stood 


are getting smug about 
educational 


think we 
vindication of our 


you 


the nonsectarian colleges 


guard over the citadel of wisdom against the ris 


ing sea of mere quantity in information, tech 


“know how,” the proolt ol 
protest than it 
does in our actual performance The facts are 


that we have not made our proper contribution 


nique and scientific 


our valor shows better in ou 


in the past to the scholarly professions and sci 


entific research. Too few Catholics are to be 


counted among college prolessors, research 


physicists, or in experimental medicine 


Our breast-beating about all this—it must be 
said to our credit—has all taken place in public 
He who 


than Time 


even if he runs no 


And, although 


runs may read it, 


further or Newsweek. 
merciless self-examination has lately revealed our 
have 


height of the 


malaise to be not so bad as some critics 


thought, we never, even at the 


siege, have spent our time just wringing oul 


hands. Long before the public wailing had 
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reached a very shrill pitch, Catholic colleges al- 
ready had started to do something very tangible 
about the problem. 

Catholic colleges today are going through a 
stage of ferment. One has to be in the middle 
of one to know true this is. There are 
so many projects, reviews, and self-studies going 
on at one and the same time that it is difficult 
for the college president even to keep up with 
them. New programs especially for the gifted 
student are being developed and expanded. 
Catholic colleges are gaining greater recognition 
for themselves and for their students from the 
learned societies, foundations, and professional 
associations. The number of students winning 
national academic awards and going on for grad- 
uate study and research has been increasing at 
a remarkably gratifying pace. Our faculties, cur- 
ricula, and programs are being continuously 
strengthened and improved. We have not 
changed our aims. Our philosophy of education, 
which is to educate man to the fullest develop- 
ment of all his powers, has been vindicated in 
the present crisis. We do not need to raise our 
sights. We always have aimed for the stars. 

But there is excellent reason to believe that 
we could raise our expectations of our students. 
We all know that they, just as we, breathe the 
air of the pragmatic culture which surrounds us 
all. Too many of them, taking their cue from 
the times, are willing to settle for minor eco- 


how 


nomic success and their own little quota of mate- 
rizi comforts. The sense of dedication to the life 
to service, 


of the mind, the idea of a vocation 


The Battle Over 


By WILLIAM J. 


State Teachers Colle 


Tu BATTLE over student teaching is waged on 
the fronts of certification, finance, and standards 
Che student teaching program is due for a crit 
ical review by state certification authorities, 
school and college administrators, college supei 
visors, and the co-operating teachers in the ele 
mentary and secondary schools. 

With respect to certification, some states, ¢.g., 
New York and New Jersey, 
clock hours of observation and teaching for the 
On the other hand, 
states like Massachusetts leave the matter to the 


discretion of the colleges. Is the minimum clock 


stipulate minimuni 


practice teaching period 


hour standard a violation of the college's right 
to set its own standards, or should the state gual 


antee a professional minimum internship period 
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especially when the monetary return for that 
service is not attractive, are not seen very much 
on many campuses of this country. The students 
are so gloriously contented with their own little 

real or imagined—slot in life that education can 
actually harm them unless it shakes up thei 
ideas and their ideals, challenges them, jars them, 
and beckons them imperiously and _ persistently 
to intellectual efforts of which they neve 
dreamed they were capable. 

America and the Church are both confronted 
with a time of their des- 


tinies. Our nation hungers for a resurgence of 


crisis, a crossroad in 
those moral values taught in a Catholic institu- 
tion. The Church in her mission today, more 
than ever before, needs the help of an intelligent, 
The America 
able and generous today as they ever have been 
in the past, but they need the guidance and in- 
spiration and challenge of self-sacrifice to do 
great things for their neighbor and for Almighty 
God. 

This is not an easy goal in an age when suc- 
cess is measured by the 
accumulate and the speed with which you climb 
the ladder of social prestige. Leadership requires 
red blood for the courage that is necessary to be 
different, sweat for the gruelling work that it 


apostolic laity. youth of are as 


amount of money you 


takes to rise above the commonplace, and a few 
tears—tears of compassion for those whom we 
seek to help—but none of self-pity because the 
road to leadership is a selfless one and sometimes 


long 


Student Teaching 
’ FITZPATRICK 


ge, Boston, Mass 


The 


and 


principal difficulty 
school 


for student teachers? 


arises between college secondary 
schedules. Some colleges arrange student teach 
week and a fifth day for 


have different 


ing for four days a 


courses, while others time sched 
ules. Such divergent practices arouse the antag- 
onism of elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers and administrators. 

Another 
matter of compensation for the assistance of co 
operating teachers in the public schools. Some 
colleges offer graduate credits to the co-operating 


public school teachers who desire to attend uni 


broad area for review involves the 


versity classes for academic and professional en 
richment. However, this latter practice often 
breeds further dissatisfaction on the part of the 
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neither 
Lhe 


has been for the colleges to give direct monetary 


co-operating teacher who wants nor 


utilizes the courses offered trend, therefore, 
iwards to the co-operating teachers in the public 
school 

Should public schools have the right to choos 
student teachers from a particular college? ‘This 
involves the question of standards, because th 
public school, in effect, is stating that it prefers 
the manner in which an individual college pre 
candidates. If the elementary 


pares its teacher 


and secondary school administrators and teach 


ers have made a fair evaluation of the college's 


teacher preparaulion program, they should have 


the same privilege of selecting student teachers 


is of choosing their regular teaching staft 


In essence, this battle over student teaching 


rests on the principle of demarcation—that 1s, 


the beginning and end of authority and right 
New 


main 


schools 
The 


educational profession is that i 


for the state, the college, and the 


lines are being continually drawn 


difficulty for the 


has not increased and expanded its definitive 


The re 


part of the prolession 


statements regarding teacher preparation 


general laxity on the 


Is s 


to regulate its inte rnship programs and establish 


uniform standards 


Teaching the College Student to Read 


By PAUL D. LEEDY 


The Reading Institute, New York University 


ryy 
I HE ROLE OF 


ican college must be 


(mer 
clearly and) emphatically 
stop-gap ap 
proach. With a methodology capable of produc 


READING INSTRUCTION in the 


defined. It cannot be a haphazard, 


ing significant educational results, reading in 


struction should not have to apologize for its 
raison d’étre in higher education 

The American college has an obligation to its 
students to educate them in reading the printed 
word intelligently regardless of its level of 
difficulty, abstractness ol concept, or nuance Oo 
meaning. The college or university cannot shrug 
olf this responsibility as inappropriate to its fume 
tion or irrelevant to its goals 

Reading development is not finished at eithe: 
level. It is an ed 


the elementary or secondary 


ucational growth a continuum from the clemen 
tary school to the graduate schoo! 


three R's is 
discerning criterion which the 


Proficiency in the still the most 
world 
That 


adult reading improvement courses are on the 


everyday 
applies to the protessed]y educated man 
increase evervwhere is a disquieting fact for the 
That, of the 


population of these courses, such a large propo} 


educator adults comprising the 
tion are executives, engineers, doctors, lawyers, 
teachers—all college graduates—is a disconcerting, 
if not a downright embarrassing, fact for higher 
education. 


The 


need to teach the college man to read with a ma 


Something, somewhere has gone awry 
ture competence is perhaps far more urgent than 
we prefer to recognize 

We have 


cational myopia which has ia. 
a student knocks at the door of 


been afflictea with a strange 


that 
an institution of 


isted when 
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higher learning, he should have learned to read 


Chis implies that higher education regards read 
ing instruction as a matter for the perfect tense 


Po suggest that it ts of such urgency that i 


should be placed in the present progressive is t 


arouse a whole host of protagonists who insist i! 


is totally inconceivable that reading instruction 


should have any place in the college curriculum 
whatsoevel 


IT he 


fold ignorance: an 


whole attitude, of course, betrays a two 


obvious unawareness of the 
accomplishments that might be forthcoming in 
higher education if the student were taught in a 
mature way 


and an 


a total adequacy with the printed 


word inability to conceive of reading 


instruction as anything other than the rudimen 


tarv beginnings and basic skill instruction which 
is given at the elementary and secondary levels 
Such a 


mathematics as a fait accompli when the student 


viewpoint is analogous to thinking of 


has learned the multiplication tables and has be 
skilled in the 


naturally 


come fundamental processes. As 


blossoms into the calculus 


skills of 
ability of the 


arithmetic 
naturally 
strike 


so the elementary reading 


evolve into the reader to 


with deadly precision at the heart of the thought 


behind the word and to appreciate the subtler 


inferential nuances that lie even behind the 


thought. Certainly this approach to reading is too 
mature for the secondary school level, and even 


in college it can be an intellectual discipline 


which will challenge even the A student 
At the 


program in the 


present time. the reading improvement 
American college is an unwanted 
It is a venture without a 


For the 


siepchild Vision, a ge 


ture without a goal most part, the college 
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has been content with the remedial approach 
a stop-gap attempt to do what should have been 
done earlier and better in the educational careet 
of the student. 

For the college to attempt to assume the role 
of educational nursemaid for the poorly prepared 
student is educationally indefensible. This does 
not imply, however, that the college can take the 
position that reading instruction is none of its 
business. Quite to the contrary, reading in college 
is everybody’s business. All reading, of course, js 
not the same reading. There is one reading fon 
the humanities and another reading for the sci 
ences, and reading in each academic area has its 
own distinct and specialized skills. You do not 
read Emerson and Einstein the same way. 

The American 
colleges who cannot read poetry is legion. Give 


number of students in ow 
them a page of Browning or a poem of 'T. S. Eliot 
and they are lost. Of course, we should not be at 
all disturbed by this fact. Is it not illogical to ex- 
pect a student to do that which he never has been 
taught to do? And how many college students 
have ever been taught to read poetry? Rather, 
we have assumed that anyone who could pro 
nounce the words could read Eliot. 

Let us not confuse our thinking. If we feel that 
we are teaching a student to read Eliot by lectur- 
ing him about Eliot—or, what is worse, by telling 
him what Eliot says in a particular poem—we 
are greatly deceived. That is not teaching him 
to read; rather, it is handing him an academic 
crutch. 

Few colleges have ever come to grips with the 
real reading problems of their students or those 


inherent within their curriculum. The result is 
the old story of expecting bricks without straw. 

Certainly there must be a better way. Let us 
spell out specific procedures in terms of subject 
area situations so that when the student faces a 
poem, a page of mathematics, or a chapter of his 
tory, he knows what to do in order to get the 
thought clearly, cleanly, and critically and thus 
be able to discuss it intelligently. 

In this approach may lie the solution to some 
of our educational bottlenecks. As we shall learn 
to dedicate the gadgetry of modern science—tele- 
vision and all the other media—to the cause ol 
higher education, perhaps we shall learn to de- 
velop more effective ways of teaching the art of 
reading the book as the principal instrument of 
self-enlightenment. Now we fumble, but we arc 
also historically only within the first half-century 
in which books have been placed extensively in 
the hands of the college student. 

The clinic, 
“speed” reading, the fisi-in-the-dike approach. is 
not the answer. 
minds. 


remedial the quickie course, 


The answer lies in a liaison of 
Phe reading specialist and the college 
professor must sit down in common quest  to- 
gether. Each must clean his professional spec- 
tacles. By doing so, they both may be able to see 
the problem, the opportunity, and the challenge 
more clearly. \ the 
bewildered student and the problems he faces 
when he is left alone in the awful presence of the 
printed page. Ultimately they must find better 


professional ways in which to produce college 


And above all, they must see 


men and women who have mature skills in read- 
ing, adequate to the farthest demand of the realm 
of print. 


DECISION-CENTERED EDUCATION 


By ROBERT F. CREEGAN 


State University College of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


Tian DECISION-CENTERED interpretation of the 
educational process has many sources, including 
strong philosophical influences from pragmatism 
and existentialism and the practical need of in- 
dustry and government for skilled decision mak- 
ers. From the viewpoint of liberal education, it 
is most unfortunate, however, that many who 
stress education for decision mean the manipula- 
tion of men in business corporations, the control 
of prospective customers, or the lethal game of 
military defense. From this viewpoint, the great 
problem ol deciston-centered education is to 
achieve a balanced view of the whole range of 
decisions. Each decision is based 


human upon 
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certain beliefs, or at least upon certain current 
influences, which must be examined before any 
fundamental improvement in the direction of 
more enlightened decisions could be possible. An 
intellectually invigorating approach to decision- 
centered education, therefore, must encourage 
critical thinking about even the ultimate, self-de- 
fining choices in the human situation. No dogma 
or ritual seems too sacred to require examina- 
tion in that context. The results of such testing 
might possibly be rather shocking in a few cases. 

Higher education worthy of the name _ will 
identify arbitrary ritualistic elements in 
every type of proof and way of life. Once the 


and 
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character of alternative positions is delineated 
in’ a way which separates experimental from 
made even 
is between partly arbitrary models. Thus, the 


“liberal” and “liberating” can have a certain 


arbitrary features, decisions can be 
titles 


truth when applied to the higher education 
Process. 

The preparation of teachers tor decision-cen 
tered schools requires a most comprehensive and 
rigorous program in the arts and sciences. To 
identify and to evaluate decisions, decision 
makers, and the components of decisions is a most 
challenging task. It calls for far more than narrow 
courses in pedagogy, though certain pedagogical 
specialties are useful for those who must help 
students perform a like task. Decisions in evers 
effort and at every 


human stage in 


history require the same microscopic examina 


area ol 


tion. Present-day beliefs and institutions are best 
interpreted in the light of the history of the fon 
mative decisions. 

Among the components of all decisions will 
be reckoned the need to assert ideals, no less than 
beliels of a purely factual type. Decision-centered 
education can help control the common human 
tendency to vilify all that opposes or even seems 
While a 


aver- 


to evade one’s more ritualized ideals 


formal balance between enthusiasms and 


CONFERENCE ON 


Meet 
24th educational 


‘ 
*‘C RRICULUM PLANNING to Tomorrow's 
Needs” 
conference jointly sponsored by the Educational 
Records Bureau and the American Council on 
Education and held in New York City, Oct. 23 
30, 1959. More than 1,000 persons attended, in 


cluding representatives of independent schools, 


was the theme of the 


public schools, and colleges. 

The current national concern over the role of 
the school in fostering moral, spiritual, and in 
tellectual values gave the theme of the opening 
session, “Impact of the Curriculum on Values, 
Eddy, Jr., vice 


president and provost, University of New Hamp 


especial timeliness. Edward D 


shire, set forth three values which the college 
curriculum should stress: the quality of intel 
lectual dissatisfaction, logical thought, and in 
Close agreement 
was expressed by Marjorie Carpenter, chairman 


tegrity in thought and action 


Division of Humanities, Stephens College, who 
presented evidence that effective teaching results 
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sions may be as constant as any law of physics, 


raised on the scale of enlightened 
Cnc 


between 


both can be 


self-criticism may assert a mathematical 


equation tendencies to acclaim and 


tendencies to vility, while at the same time assert 


ing a possibility lor increasing the reasonableness 
ol both the POSITIVE and the negative COMporne nts 
On 


trolled by ethical decisions, and decision-centered 


these terms, technical decisions can be con 
education can be classified as a superior type ol 


On terms, th 


vilification of 


education any 


liberal Opposing 


crudest ritualistic little-known 
ideals and ways of life will still go unchecked as a 
component of decision-making The 


terpretation of the ethical importance of decision 


prese nt in 


centered education implies, therefore, a limited 
but definite historical optimism 

This discussion really has portrayed two con 
ceptions of decision-centered education. One 
stresses the dimension ol powel! to control people, 
or to outguess them in the decisions of strugyle 
I he 


stresses self-controlling ¢ 


of interpersonal and intergroup reconciliation 


other, while not denying areas of struggle, 


fecisions and the ideal 


One conception subordinates the ethical to the 


executive dimension, while the other subordi 


nates purely executive decisions to the quest lor 


viable ethical ideals 


CONFERENCE 


THE CURRICULUM 


when scholarship and concern for values meet 
and that objectives which include critica] think 


ing, knowledge, and emotional sensitivity im 


prove teaching of subject matter. That secondary 
school pupils, likewise, have a strong concern 
over values, which the climate of the school 
sometimes does not encourage them to express 
and develop, was brought out by David Mallery, 
the Educational Records Bureau's 


pilot study of student values in six high schools, 


director of 


through numerous Quotations from spontaneous 
statements of pupils in the high schools which 
co-operated in the study 

In a luncheon address which seemed to key 
note the thinking and convictions of all the con 
ference delegates, Chancellor Samuel B. Gould, 
University of California (Santa Barbara), called 
the teacher 


to rigid curriculums and course outlines, for free 


for liberation of from enslavement 


(lom to adapt his teaching to the changing needs 
of his pupils, and for making learning an excit 
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ing adventure through contribution of the teach 


er’s own values, experience, and wisdom to the 


activities of the classroom. 

Gordon N. Mackenzie, head, department of 
curriculum and teaching, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, called attention to the many 
groups exerting influence on the curriculum and 


urged that educators take the initiative to create 


the conditions that will foster genuine co-opera- 
tion among those concerned with the curriculum. 
He stressed the values in curriculum-making at 
the local level and pointed to dangers he saw in 
efforts to move our schools in the direction of a 
national curriculum. 

In a meeting on “Relation of Testing and Ap- 
praisal to Curriculum Planning,” there was con- 
three speakers—Lorne H. 
commissioner for 


sensus among the 
Woollatt, assistant 
and special studies, New York State Education 
Department; Raven O. Dodge, headmaster, Ad 
miral Farragut Academy (Pine Beach, N. J.); 
and John M. Stalnaker, president, National Mer- 
it Scholarship Corp.—that tests and test results 
are important aids to curriculum planning but 
that care should be used to prevent these instru- 
ments from determining the curriculum. As Dr. 
Stalnaker pointed out, however, avoidance of 


research 


allowing tests to influence the curriculum means 
not that testing should be confined to attempts 
at measurement of native capacity, or 1.Q., but 
that it should be directed toward measurement 
of fundamental the broad 
areas of learning. 


developments in 


“Curriculum Trends in the Sub 
ject Fields” brought out new curriculum develop- 
ments in mathematics, physical science, and the 


\ session on 


languages. George Winchester Stone, Jr., execu 
tive Modern Language Association, 
called attention to the urgent necessity for a 
languages tor utilitarian 
purposes, great humanistic po 
tential for development which is 
provided through proficient acquisition of an- 
other language, in a world fencing for powe1 
through communication. Among the curriculum 
trends within this framework, he identified as 
parents and 


secretary, 
knowledge of many 
as well as the 
individual 


most significant the readiness of 


teachers throughout the country 
broader base, an earlier beginning, and a longer 


sequence in foreign language study than ever 


to act ept a 


before. 

At the final session of the conference on “Issues 
Related to Reading in Curriculum Planning,’ 
William S$. Gray, professor emeritus of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, pointed to the note- 
worthy reorganization in practically every curric 
ulum field which had been reported repeated] 
that “the instruc 
tional materials prepared are based on new and 


in the conference and stated 


challenging purposes for study, require broade: 
perceptions of the global culture of which they 
are a part, cultivate new thought and behavior 
patterns, and require more penetrating, discrim 
inating, and critical interpretations of what is 
than eve \mong other issues, he 
urged that development of the specialized read 
ing skills needed was the definite responsibility 


read before.” 


of the respec tive subject areas. 
ARTHUR EF. 
Executive Director 

Educational Records Bureau 

New York City 


TRAXLER 


Problems of Graduate Education 


Y 
Grant ATE DEANS representing the 41 institutions 
of the Association of Graduate Schools met at 
the Rockefeller Institute, New York City, Oct. 
27-28, for the 11th annual conference of the asso 
ciation. Major topics of this meeting were the 
desirability of expanding the association's mem- 
bership to include other institutions offering the 
doctorate and the feasibility of the association 
assuming leadership in a federation of organiza- 
The latter con 
cern grew out of the lack of a nation-wide organ 
ization which represents graduate education espe- 
cially when legislation affecting graduate educa- 
tion is before Congress. It was proposed that 
other graduate deans’ organizations, such as the 
Conference of Deans of Scuthern Graduate 


tions of graduate school deans. 
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Schools, the Midwest Conference on Graduate 
Study and Research, the Council on Graduate 
Work (American Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities), and the Western 
Association of Graduate Schools, join in such a 
federation. Members of the association agreed 
that steps should be taken to organize such a 
federation. 

The association resolved to form a joint com 
mittee with the Association of American Univer- 
sities to seek Federal support of large-scale, long 
term, unrestricted research grants in addition to 
present grants, and agreed to request that all 
institutions presently supporting the “Resolution 
Regarding Scholars, Fellows, and Graduate As- 
sistants” send a copy of the resolution to every 


School and Society 





offered such a 


the 


student position. At the joint 


session with \ssociation of American Uni 
versities, the delegates heard D1 
vice president, Duke University, present a paper 
on “Some Aspects of Federal Support of Higher 
Education 

\t the second general session, guests of the 
Henry 


Fellowship Section, 


association presented brief reports. Dr 
I Bent, 
Division of Higher Education, Department ol 
Health, Education, and Welfare, spoke on Title 
IV of the National Defense Education Act. Dr 
Harry ©. Kelley, associate Division ol 
Scientific Personnel National 
Science Foundation, reported on the extensive 
activities of the National Science Foundation in 


chief, Graduate 


director, 


and Education, 


supporting science programs in colleges and uni 
versities, and elaborated on the new Cooperative 
Fellowship Program. Dr. Frederick Burkhardt, 
American Council of Soci 
eties, described the recent developments in the 


preside nt, Learned 

\CLS program, stressing the expansion of cul 

tural exchanges between the United States and 

Russia and the proposed support of internation 

al congresses of learned societies in this country 

Dr. Hans Rosenhaupt reported briefly on the 

Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Program 
EveRETY WALTERS 
Dean 

Graduate School 

Ohto State University 


The Tasks of Schools and Colleges 


page {3 


Continued fron 


set and adhere to high standards of performance. [hey 
must identify those with special talents and abiiities and 
provide for their fullest possible development. They 
learning from 


must 
work to remove barriers to irising $0ciO 
economic or ethnic background 

2. Foster understanding and conviction with respect to 
the principles and moral and spiritual values upon which 
our democracy was founded 

3. Develop and intensify in all individuals those habits 
of self-discipline and that spirit of regard for the rights 
of others which are rooted in an abiding knowledge and 
practice of one’s obligations to God, our Creator, and to 
man, our brothet 

i Prepare people for the more exacting requirements 
of living in a scientific-technological society. To meet this 
goal, they must place greater emphasis on acquiring a 
thorough command of essential facts and skills, and an 
understanding of the principles and relationships that 
underlie and guide our scientific and social developments 

5. Develop an understanding of other peoples, their 
backgrounds amd 
tems. This is essential to the peace of the world, for fron 
understanding comes the ability to cooperate 

6. Prepare people to recognize change as at 


value SVS 


modes of social orvanization 


inevitable 
element of life and to meet new conditions with resource 
fulness and self-assurance. The 
forefathers must be maintained as this nation grows and 
develops. Our educational institutions must provide op 
portunity encouragement for the development of 
inventive creative genius if we are to cop 
fully with the rapid changes that have already taken place 
ind that degree in the 


future 


pioneering spirit of our 


and 
and SUCCESS 


will face us in an accelerated 
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Paul M. Gross. 


DEAN GRISWOLD'S CRITIQUE OF 
LEGAL EDUCATION 


[He LAW scHooLts should provide less detail work and 
thinking for their students, according to Dean 
Harvard School spoke 
1959, at the centennial of the University of 
School, “What we ought to be teaching 
is how to go about attacking and resolving neu problems 
not the 


more basic 
Erwin N 
Oct 25 

Michigan Law 


Griswold Law who 


details about 
current 
work too 


specifi a vast number of proble ms 
Further, law 
trying to 


thinking and the 


which now 
hard 
opportunity for 


development of understanding 


happen to te school 


students “have to absorb and 


digest, with too litth 


‘* 

Ihe basic problem of legal education today is to try 
much of the detail 
American law 


to cut away and to concentrat 


on fundamentals teachers have done a 
and organizing this ce 
suitable for use in legal 
that the law teacher of the im 
future can do legal 
and simplify his iv 
clearing 
much of the 
essential and inescapabl 


tremendous job of building up 


tail but! most of it is not 
education I believe 
much for education by 
reorganize 


will surely involve 


mediate 
working out means to 
This 


least rehandling in a 


struction away wv at 


major way detail 


which we now feel to be an 


part of our pedagogical work 


Dean Griswold questioned a recent movement toward 


more legal instruction in small individual 


work 


members 


groups or in 
[his not 
have a 


with a professor only overloads faculty 


who should considerable amount of 


connected time for thought and composition 
books and 


to produce 


great important articles in the law—but also 
values in the 
favor of 


merited. One of the 


endangers “important educational process 
individual 


things that a 


It is easy to say more in instruction 


really lawye! 
has to be able 

Dean 
mnstruction in 
that much help 
in English composition should simply not be admitted 


at being a 


than is 
to do is to stand on his own two feet 
Griswold also 


questioned — the development ol 


legal writing at the law 


these 


schools My sug 


gestion is students who need so 


to law school. Ours makes some claim learned 


profession, and people who and 
paragraphs have no right 


becoming members of it.” 


RECENT) LI f 


The following ore 1959 editions 


cannot 
even to start the 


write sentences 


proc ss ol 


except where indicated otherwise 


BRICKMAN, WILLIAM W., and STANLEY LEHRER 
editors John Dewey Master Educator Pp 128 
Society for the Advancement of Education, 1834 
Broadway, New York 23. $2.50 

CALKINS, ROBERT D., et al., Financing Higher Edu 

1960-70, pp. 304, $2.00 (paper); HILL, AI 
FRED T The Small College Meets the Challenge 
pp. 215, $4.95; PIERSON, FRANK ( et al., The 
Fducation of American Businessmen, pp 740, $750 
TIMOSHENKO, STEPHEN .-P., Engineering Educa 
tion in Russia pp 47 $2 75. McGraw-Hill Book Co 
New York 36 

CANHAM, ERWIN D 
From the 50th Anntversary 
Science Monitor, Pp. 192 
New York 18. $4.00 


cation 


Great Future 
Christian 


Green and Co 


editor), Man's 
Edition of the 
Longmans 





THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
Established 1898 
Offers discriminating and personal service to 
teachers on all levels for positions in 
public schools, private schools, and colleges 
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S13 N. FIRST ST. 
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7 useful source of information about the teacher- 
admintstrater- philosopher whe unguestionably 
left his indelible mark on education — 


John Dewey: 


MASTER EDUCATOR 


Edited by WILLIAM W., BRICKMAN, Professor 
of Education, New York University, 

and STANLEY LEHRER, Managing Editor, 
School and Society 





O N THE OCCASION of the 100th anniversary of John Dewey's 
birth, this book recognizes his ageless significance and provides 

a perspective of his impact on society—in America and abroad 
Here, particularly, is a roundup of the master educator's major 
activities and works, his thinking and its influence yesterday as well 
as today, a list of his important letters with brief descriptions of their 
contents, and reminiscences of Dewey by persons who knew him 

The editors of this volume have gathered the research and 
impressions of distinguished educators concerning John Dewey 
To a large extent, the book is based on material originally presented 
by the editors in a special issue of School and Society, Oct. 10, 
1959, ceinmemorating the Dewey Centennial. Other significant 


reference data have been added 


CONTENTS. including Preface and Introduction——Wiliam W 
Brickman: John Dewey's Life and Work in Outline; William Heard 
Kilpatrick: Reminiscences of Dewey and His Influence; Junius L. Meriam 
John Dewey in History; Maxine Greene: Dewey and American Edu- 
cation, 1894-1920; Harold A. Larrabee: John Dewey as Teacher; Isaac 
B. Berkson: Science, Ethics, and Education in Dewey's Philosophy; Robert 
E. Mason: Dewey's Culture Theory and Pedagogy; M. /. Berger: John 
Dewey and Progressive Education Today; William W’. Brickman: John 
Dewey: Educator of Nations; William W.. Brickman: Dewey and Russia; 
Robert L. McCaul; Dewey's Letters, 1894-1904: A Preliminary Listing; Stan/e) 
Lehrer: Briet Biographies of Contributors 


128 pages * October, 1959 © $2.50 


SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 


| SAE! oF eoucation, Inc. 
——— 1834 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 

















